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Onsisting of objectives: 

Bulletins 1-173 1. To give the policeman a permanent reference 
which would assist him in knowing, under- 
standing, and applying approved policies, rules, 
procedures, and techniques. 


2. To enable individual officers to prepare for 
advancement. 
. . No inservice police training program of the 
future will be complete unless it makes full and 
7 . . 
W. H. PARKER constant use of the idea developed for daily training 


by the Los Angeles Police Department.” 
is 


Chief of Police 


*—August Vollmer 


Administrators, commanders, and supervisors 
will not only profit from the wealth of material 
contained in each lesson, but they will also learn 
how to implement and strengthen their teaching 
facilities. 


Subordinates will find the answers to many of their 
perplexing questions. 


All peace officers can find out for themselves 
whether or not they have learned the lessons con- 
tained in this volume by referring to the review 
questions and answers to them. 


Police schools should adopt this volume as a text 
or reference work in their training courses dealing 
with police- procedure, for much of the material is 
not to be found in any other source presently 
available. 

248 pages 232.illustrations 


Sent on approval, $7.50 postpaid 
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Last reminder to those who procrastinate! 
Travel arrangements should be made now to at- 
tend the 61st Annual Conference of the IACP in 
New Orleans, La., Hotel Roosevelt, September 
26-30. All space at the Hotel Roosevelt has been 
reserved, but accommodations are available at 
nearby hotels. Write to New Orleans Police De- 
partment, IACP Conference Committee, for hotel 
reservations. 





Our September issue will be at press when the 
Conference opens. The October issue will feature 
a complete review of conference highlights and 
action taken, written by Major Lou Smyth, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Police Department. For over a de- 
cade Major Smyth has given freely of his time 
and talent to prepare a round-up story of the an- 
nual conference, in addition to his monthly con- 
tribution of the “Timely Suggestions” column. 





On Tuesday, August 4, Executive Secretary Le- 
roy E. Wike met with Police Superintendent Jos. 
L. Scheuring in New Orleans to review all con- 
ference arrangements. Sitting in on the discus- 
sions were Retired Superintendent George Reyer, 
Major A. P. Blancher, Captains Robert Derbes 
and Alfred A. Theriot, and Desk Sergeant L. 
Torpie. These officials are heads of local ar- 
rangements committees. 





Transportation booths will be located at both 
Union Station and the Airport, at which IACP 
delegates and their guests may secure transpor- 
tation to downtown hotels. 





Pre-registration cards will be available at all 
downtown hotels to expedite registration at the 
Conference Headquarters on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hotel Roosevelt. Registration will be con- 
ducted all day Saturday and Sunday, August 
25-26, for convenience of those arriving early. 





The University Room of the Roosevelt will be 
headquarters for the State and Provincial Sec- 
tion of the IACP. Its annual meeting is scheduled 
for Tuesday, August 28. The annual dinner will 
be held that evening. 





All general sessions of the Conference will be 
in the newly remodeled Grand Ball Room of the 
Roosevelt. Commercial exhibits and the regis- 
tration desk will be nearby. The Executive Com- 
mittee sessions will be in the Creole Room. 





Delegates and guests are cordially invited to 
attend an informal reception from 4:00 to 6:00 
p. m. in the Grand Ball Room of the Roosevelt. 
Superintendent Scheuring and the New Orleans 
Police Department are hosts. 
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A special entertainment event is scheduled for 
IACP delegates and their guests, Tuesday even- 
ing, September 28. The Krewe of Alpheus, one 
of New Orleans better Carnival organizations, 
will reproduce and present their 1954 Mardi Gras 


Ball in the Municipal Auditorium. Age old cus- 
tom dictates formal dress for this occasion. Super- 
intendent Scheuring has asked all members wish- 
ing to attend the Carnival Ball to advise him as 
soon as possible, specifying how many ladies will 
be guests. 





Following the Mardi Gras Ball, the traditional 
supper dance will be held by and for the Krewe of 
Alpheus, to which members of the IACP and their 
guests are invited by special arrangement. The 
affair will begin after midnight and end after 
3:00 a. m. Reservation for this event must be 
made in advance, at $8 per person, checks to be 
made payable to the Krewe of Alpheus and for- 
warded to Captain Robert Derbes, New Orleans 
Police Department. 





Squad cars of the New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment will be decorated with bumper strips read- 
ing: Welcome World Police Chiefs! Cars desig- 
nated for use of IACP delegates and their guests 
during the Conference will bear the IACP in- 
signia. 


Police Role In Mental Health 
Subject Of New PHS Publication 


To enable an officer to learn more about human 
behavior and reactions, particularly those of chil- 
dren, Rhoda J. Milliken, director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Metropolitan Police Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has prepared a comprehensive but 
brief booklet, titled The Role of the Police in Men- 
tal Health, for the Public Health Service of the 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The booklet, PHS Publication, No. 360, 
may be secured from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., price 5¢. 

“The Police officer plays an important role in 
the field of mental health. He is the person who 
daily and hourly carries the responsibility of ex- 
pressing the will of the community to the individ- 
ual, of seeing that all of us abide by the rules and 
regulations established for the protection of our 
persons and property .... When an officer knows 
something about the reasons for different types 
of behavior and something about the reactions of 
people ..., he can carry out his responsibility 
without causing an increase in the individual's 
problem of living in a satisfactory manner,” Di- 
rector Milliken explains. 

The concluding pages of the booklet list sources 
of pamphlets and films which can be helpful to 
the police in understanding problems behind the 
situations with which he has to deal. 
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I4+CP “(uibute “Je 
Presidents Of | 
Bolivia “bud Panama 


The first Certificate of Honorary Membership 
in the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police was recently presented to Hon. Jose A. Re- 
mon, President of Panama, for outstanding 
achievements in police administration. A second 
Certificate is to be presented to Hon. Victor Paz, 
President of Bolivia. 

In announcing award of the Certificate to Presi- 
dent Remon, Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas, 
president of the IACP, said: “President Remon 
has performed an outstanding service in reorgan- 
izing the police system of Panama and improving 
the morale of its members. We are proud to 
present him with this first Certificate of Honor- 
ary Membership.” 

Marion A. Hardesty, Acting President of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, U. S. Foreign 
Operations Administration, and a member of the 
IACP, will present the certificate to President 
Remon in Panama City, Panama, in behalf of the 
IACP on August 2 during an official visit to that 
Republic. 

From Bolivia Mr. Hardesty will travel to pre- 
sent the Certificate to President Paz in recogni- 
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In the above photograph, Acting President Ma- 
rion N. Hardesty (left), of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, receives from IACP President 
Carl F. Hansson the Association’s Certificate of 
Honorary Membership which he will present, in 
behalf of the IACP, to President Victor E. Paz, 
of Bolivia. 











Marion H. Hardesty (center), Acting President 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, For- 
eign Operations Administration, is shown re- 
ceiving Certificate of Honorary Membership for 
President Jose A. Remon, of Panama, from IACP 
President Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas. Chief 
Leroy E. Wike, executive secretary of IACP, is 
on the right. 


tion of his outstanding achievements in public 
administration. From there he will make official 
visits to Brazil, Guatemala, Honduras and Peru 
to observe foreign aid program activities of the 
FOA. 


Garden City Finds Its Police 


Reserves Efficient In Emergency 

On June 30 a huge military cargo plane made 
a forced landing on a vacant lot in Garden City, 
New York, cutting off electric power in the im- 
mediate area which supplied seven traffic con- 
trol lights on two busy avenues. 

“Thousands of sightseers attracted by the crash 
added greatly to the traffic problem and would 
have caused considerable tie-ups and delays but for 
the prompt and efficient service rendered by our 
police reserves,” said Police Chief Stephen J. Van- 
dewater. 

Twenty of the Reserves, in uniforms and with 
full equipment, responded to the alert in a mat- 
ter of minutes and were assigned to duty stations 
to keep traffic moving and to detour curiosity 
seekers away from the main lines of travel. 

The Garden City Police Reserves were organ- 
ized in November, 1952. Initial intensive train- 
ing included first aid, judo and general police pro- 
cedures under the instruction of Captain Herbert 
S. Mosher, a retired Pinkerton’s official of 47 
years’ police experience. All reserves also attend- 
ed the FBI school for city police this spring. Uni- 
forms and equipment are furnished. 

Last year the Reserves served 1164 man hours, 
or 145 eight-hour duty tours, all on a voluntary 
basis. 
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Many a soul weary in mind and body can find 
a new lease on life at Rancho Esperanza, the re- 
cently constructed Honor Farm for prisoners of 
the city of Long Beach, Calif. The building was 
formally dedicated on April 6 in ceremonies at 
which Police Chief William H. Dovey presided. 

Rancho Esperanza has been the dream that 
turned into reality for Chief Dovey. Ever since 
his appointment to office his first desire was to 
relieve the overcrowded conditions that had ex- 
isted for over 20 years at the city jail. Municipal 
courts conducted that endless chain, as Judge D. 
Wallace pointed out, of prisoners bound in the 
frustrating drunk - to - jail - to - freedom - to - 
drunk - again routine. 

Spearheaded by the local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, obstacles to construction of adequate 
facilities were overcome, and with the combined 
efforts of city officials we now have this Honor 
Farm which provides wholesome surroundings 
and activities conducive to rehabilitation of city 
prisoners. 

Among installations of its kind Rancho Esper- 
anza is considered a model, and it is being viewed 
by several other cities as a pattern institution. 

Located at 7100 East Carson Sreet, on the 
northeast section of the metropolitan area, it has 
23 acres of fenced grounds on a 180-acre tract of 
city owned land. A modern arrangement of well 
planned buildings of concrete block construction 
provides economic operation and leaves plenty of 
room for expansion. 

A five-wing dormitory in the center (see photo 
above) is flanked by a dining hall to the left, a 
chapel-recreation area to the right, and, facing 
the street, a gate-house and checking-in office. 

The X-shaped wings of the dormitory branch 
out from a central room in which the controls of 
the institution are located—telephones, inter-com 
system, alarm system and the duty officer’s desk. 

The sleeping quarters accommodate 102 inmates 
and are unique in that the duty officer locks him- 
self in the central control room at night and the 
inmates have the freedom of the dormitory. Mod- 
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By William J. Meyer 
Director of Public Relations 
Department of Police 


Long Beach, California 


ern furnishings consist of comfortable steel cots, 
steel lockers and small bedside foot lockers to hold 
personal effects. A lavatory with wash and 
shower facilities compare with the comforts of 
home. Each man has more space than the mini- 
mum required by law in the air conditioned build- 
ing. 

The chapel-recreation building is available to 
local church groups to hold Sunday services for 
the men. Visiting day for family and friends 
augments the recreation facilities. Extensive 
hobby and gardening programs are planned to 
give the men a healthful and productive occupa- 
tion—a highly important factor in their rehabili- 
tation. 

The dining hall and kitchen unit, which can 
serve 120 simultaneously, is as modern as a house- 
wife’s dream of what her kitchen ought to be. 
There are stainless steel fittings, garbage dis- 
posals, automatic vegetable scrubber and a refri- 
gerator large enough to hold a barbecued ox. Two 
civilian cooks, both veteran Navy men (retired), 
preside over a daily 4000 calorie diet in serving 
three, not very fancy but very adequate and sub- 
stantial, meals every day. 

Upon being received at the center, each prisoner 
is given a shower and complete change of clothing, 
from shoes to hat, including a fatigue jacket type 
of uniform. 

At present 95 inmates with misdemeanor rec- 
ords are under supervision and control by the 
Long Beach Police Department. No morals, nar- 
cotics or crimes of violence cases are sent to the 
Rancho. Any prisoner who becomes a “special 
problem” will be returned to the city jail. 

The goal for Rancho Esperanza is a true re- 
building of character for men who need assist- 
ance. “Forty per cent of the inmates have never 
had a home before in their lives,” declared Chief 
Dovey. 

It is with pride we look at this $225,000 project 
in operation, realizing that Rancho Esperanza is 
a place where life has a meaning for men who 
need help—and get it. 4 
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One wing of the X-shaped dormitory that has 
modern facilities and comfortable accommodations 
for inmates at Rancho Esperanza. 





Dining hall, with seating capacity for 102, has 
cafeteria style serving under the direction of a 
civilian cook. 


Equipped with the latest in stainless steel, the 
kitchen at Rancho Esperanza has sufficient room 
for preparing and serving meals. 


(Photographs accompanying this article are by 
Police Photographer Randall Jerabek, Bureau of 
Records and Identification, Long Beach Police De- 
partment.) 





Film and Manual on “Traffic Officer 
in Court” Ready for Distribution 


A new basic training manual and a new sound 
motion picture, both entitled “Traffic Officer in 
Court,” are now available, according to the Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University. 


The 13-page manual, which covers practical 
problems confronted by police officers when testi- 
fying in traffic cases in court, was written by 
Edward C. Fisher, associate counsel of the Traffic 
Institute and former judge of the Municipal Court 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. It is available from the 
Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl., 
at 25¢ for single copies, with discounts allowed 
for quantities. 


The film, which is based on and supplements the 
manual, was produced by the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies for 
the Traffic Institute. It is a 10-minute, 16mm 
sound film. It may be purchased from Vogue 
Wright Studios, 237 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Ill., for $32.50. Arrangements can be made for 
preview of the film before purchase. A copy of 
the manual, “Traffic Officer in Court,” is includ- 
ed, without charge, in every film order. 


“The basic theme of the manual and the film 
on ‘Traffic Officer in Court’ is that, regardless of 
surroundings and quality of procedures applied, 
all courts and court officials have the same serious 
job to do,” said Franklin M. Kreml, director of 
the Traffic Institute and the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion. 


“In light of these requirements, the police offi- 
cer must deport himself with dignity and com- 
petence benefitting his important mission. For 
the officer who testifies in traffic cases, the ma- 
nual and film are excellent guides for improving 
his courtroom work in all of its practical aspects.” 

The film is based on the loss of a case by an 
officer in court. The judge and the officer’s 
supervisor analyze the reasons why police testi- 
mony in court cases is ineffective. 

Gerald O’Connell, Institute director of training, 
had the dual role of technical consultant and actor 
during the filming of “Traffic Officer in Court.” 
He played the part of the defense attorney. 

“Traffic Officer in Court” is the third in a se- 
ries of films being produced for the Institute by 
the NAAMIC. The first two are “Signals and 
Gestures” (used by police in directing traffic) and 
“Hit-and-Run Investigation.” These are available 
from Vogue Wright Studios in 35mm sound slide 
and 16mm sound motion pictures. A fourth film, 
“Detecting and Recording Skidmarks,” is now in 
production. 

Preparation and printing of the manual was 
made possible by funds for development work 
granted the Traffic Institute by the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Boston. 
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Face of the new FCDA identification card for 
key personnel of Federal agencies. 


FCDA Issues ID Cards And Vehicle 
Markers To Key Personnel In U. S. 


Certain employees of the Federal Government 
and supporting personnel responsible for emer- 
gency operations during civil defense or other dis- 
asters are being provided with identification cards 
and vehicle markers designed by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in the interest of unifor- 
mity of identification. 

Each Federal department and agency through- 
out the United States is responsible for designa- 
ting these essential personnel and for issuing the 
cards and markers. It is estimated that of the 
more than 2,000,000 Federal employees through- 
out the United States, less than one percent will 
receive this identification. 

In an emergency, the authorized individuals are 
required to reach their assigned posts of duty to 
assure the continuity of essential functions of 


Windshield marker for vehicles is 12 inches 
long, 4 inches high, printed in white on a red back- 
ground and bearing the traditional CD seal in red, 
white and blue. On the reverse side appears signa- 


ture of the person to whom issued and directions 


OFFIC! 
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SPECIMEN 





| CARD NUMBER 


Reverse side of the identification card gives de- 
tailed information and shows signature of the 
bearer. 


Federal agencies and the accomplishment of as- 
signed Federal civil defense or disaster relief 
functions. 

Each identification card is numbered and in- 
cludes a photograph, physical description and sig- 
nature of the bearer, and is laminated to prevent 
alterations. It is imprinted with the official seal 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. Pen- 
alties may be invoked for counterfeiting or un- 
authorized use. 

The vehicle marker is issued for the convenience 
of card holders and traffic control personnel. It 
is red and white, and carries the FCDA official 
seal. It bears a number and signature to match 
the identification card. 

To assure the effectiveness of this identification 
and to expedite as far as possible the movement 
of these people to their destinations, traffic con- 
trol officials should be able to recognize readily 
the card and marker in the field. 


that the vehicle be permitted to travel by the 
most expeditious routes to perform necessary 
duties for Civil Defense. Number of the marker 
corresponds to number appearing on the identi- 
fication card. 
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Planned Procedure and Training Takes the 


Danger Out of Racial Situations — 


— Frou Kansas City Did Fe! 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City Police Department 


and 


William Gremley, Executive Secretary 
Commission on Human Relations 
Kansas City, Missouri 


In recent years an important development in 
police recruit as well as inservice training has 
dealt with race relations or, as some departments 
prefer, intergroup relations. The efficient han- 
dling of actual violence situations caused by ra- 
cial, religious or national group prejudices has 
been a principal feature of this type training. 
However, procedures to avert such violence as 
well as to develop positive approaches by police 
personnel to the subject matter have also been 
emphasized in the interests of sound professional 
standards and good public relations. 


One result of this training development has 
been the creation of techniques and materials 
dealing with the subject. Dr. Lohman’s Manual* 
and numerous pamphlets issued by various de- 
partments are examples of such materials. From 
these and other sources a department can obtain 
valuable resources either to deal with intergroup 
relations in general or with a specific intergroup 
situation. The following account concerns the 
efforts of one police department, in cooperation 
with other city agencies, to prepare for a particu- 
lar situation which, from experience in other 
cities, could possibly produce public disorder. 


The question of racially-mixed swimming in 
public pools has long been controversial. Despite 
advances in the past decade in over-all intergroup 
relations, some communities in recent years have 
experienced public riot and violence when inte- 
grated swimming first took place. On the other 
hand, in other areas the situation was accepted 
with good grace and democratic behavior. Ob- 
viously some healthy influence or element, present 
in the latter case, was missing wherever disorders 
took place. It is logical to assume that adequate 
and competent police preparations, prior to the 
opening of such integrated public swimming pools, 
may have been part of that healthy influence. 


On July 14 of this year, the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Park Board for the first time opened the 


* The Police and Minority Groups, a Manual Prepared for 
Use in the Chicago Park District, Police Training School, 
by Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, Lecturer in Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Swope Swimming Pool to all residents, Negro and 
and white. This action climaxed a two-year fed- 
eral court case against the city by Negro plaintiffs 
aided by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Both lower and district 
federal courts had upheld the plaintiffs’ right to 
use the pool. On October 12, 1953, the United 
States Supreme Court denied a city-filed writ 
of certiorari, thus ending the case in favor of the 
plaintiffs. The pool had been closed the summers 
of 1952 and 1953 during the litigation. 


Preparing For Potential Situations 


On several occasions in the months following the 
October 12 Supreme Court action, the Kansas City 
Police Department and the city Commission on 
Human Relations, the official agency charged 
by ordinance with the responsibility of promoting 
intergroup harmony, discussed police measures 
to be taken in the event the Pool was opened. De- 
partment officials who took part in the discussions 
included: Lt. Col. William Parker, Chief of Oper- 
ations; Maj. Lou Smyth, CO, Police Academy; 
Capt. William M. Canaday, CO, Swope Park Pool 
Detail; and Capt. Lew E. Wyatt, CO, Police Re- 
serves. 


On February 1, for example, Oscar Gustafson, 
Chairman of the Commission’s Law Enforcement 
Committee, and the Commission Executive Secre- 
tary met with Col. Parker. They discussed va- 
rious suggestions for appropriate law enforcement 
measures and analyzed an aerial photograph of 
the Pool for possible points of trouble. 


At a February 4 meeting of the Law Enforce- 
ment Committee, Capt. Wyatt outlined plans for 
the use of Reserves if the Pool was opened. Train- 
ing for the Reserves was discussed and a prelimi- 
nary training schedule drawn up. 


Thus, by March 29 when the Park Board, the 
administrative agency in charge of the Pool, an- 
nounced it would be open to all residents on June 
14, both the Department and the Commission were 
prepared to carry out plans designed to avoid 
public disorder when the Pool was opened. 
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A growing number of automobile manufacturers are changing from 6 to 12 volt 





Motorola 


had it built-in a year ago 


electrical systems. Motorola 2-way radio now gives you built-in protection against 
expensive obsolescence should any part of your fleet be affected by this trend. 


WHAT IT IS — It’s truly universal 6/12V equip- 
ment—2-way radio that can be interchanged in 
mixed 6 and 12-volt fleets without modification of 
power supplies, jumpers, plugs, connectors, cables 
or switches. When re-installing in a 12-volt car, no 
cable replacement is required. It is so foolproof 
that you can safely make changeovers in the dark 
without worry of burning out tubes or damaging 
a power supply. 


FEATURES—The all-vibrator power supply attains 
over 70% power conversion efficiency with a result- 
ant power drain reduction of up to 40% —for more 
power per unit size per ampere drain than any 
other sets on the market —all this, plus the superior 
performance of Motorola’s famous Sensicon with 
guaranteed permanent selectivity and seven other 
exclusive features. 






Motorola ¢c-way Radio 


ACCEPTANCE — Again anticipating the trends, 
Motorola offers freedom from obsolescence, and 
superior performance at lower cost. You can easily 
see and hear the difference—greater signal 
strength, more audio power, longer battery and 
generator life, lower maintenance costs. You get 
all this in Motorola’s truly universal 6/12-volt 
mobile units—available in the following classes: 


e 25-54 mc., 25-30 and 50-60 watts R.F. output 
e 144-174 mc., 10 and 25 watts R.F. output 
e 450-470 mc., 18-20 watt R.F. output 


Here is a partial list of Motorola 2-way Radio customers who 
have 6/2 volt interchangeable mobile units— 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL POLICE DEPTS: 


State of Connecticut City of Miami Kansas City Police Dept. 
City of Chicago State of Florida State of Nebraska 
State of Michigan City of Tulsa Pasadena Police Dept. 


State of Indiana 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 


4501 W. Augusta, Chicago 51, Ill. + Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 











A unique opportunity for benefiting from the 
experiences of other cities where swimming pool 
violence had taken place arose early in April. At 
Philadelphia, on April 8 and 9, a conference was 
held between police chiefs and officials from 
twenty-six cities and the National Association 
of Intergroup Relations Officials with the cooper- 
ation of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. The several sessions of the Conference 
saw lengthy discussion concerning minority group 
and police relations and areas of cooperation be- 
tween police and public and private agencies con- 
cerned with intergroup relations. 


The Commission Executive Secretary attended 
the Conference and was able to talk at length with 
police chiefs of three cities where swimming pool 
trouble had occurred. The chiefs were extremely 
helpful and cooperative with comments as to how 
Kansas City could effectively meet a similar po- 
tential disturbance situation. The Secretary was 
thus able to return to Kansas City with many 
helpful suggestions which were later included in 
the preparations for the opening of the Swope 
Park Pool. 


On April 15, 22, 29 and May 13, two-hour train- 
ing sessions were held in the evening in the Po- 
lice Building with the Police Reserves. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Capt. Wyatt, and Lt. Thomas 
Jay of the Reserves conducted the training which 
covered the following subjects: 


a) Background and chronology of the Swope 
Park Pool case. 


b) Development of group violence and measures 
for mob control. 

c) Physical and geographical description of the 
Pool area with emphasis on key locations. 

d) Discussion on the Schermer Report of the 
1949 St. Louis swimming pool disturb- 
ances** Approximately 150 copies of the 
Report were distributed. Reproduction of 
the Report was done jointly by the Commis- 
sion and the Department. 


“The High Wall,” a movie dramatizing the psy- 
chological development of group violence, was 
shown to the group. Individual assignments were 
made and the use of the Reserves in conjunction 
with the police regulars was outlined. 


On May 27 and 28, and June 3, 4, and 10 similar 
training sessions were held with police regulars. 
The same topics were covered and 350 more copies 
of the Schermer Report distributed. Over and 
above the actual training that took place, the De- 
partment drew up a planning blueprint for open- 
ing day, June 14, and the following weeks. The 
principal points covered were: 


** The Fairgrounds Park Incident, a study conducted for 
the St. Louis Council on Human Relations, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, by George Schermer, Director, Mayor’s Interracial 
Committee, Detroit, Michigan. 
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(a) The use of details composed of Negro and 
white officers. Agreement had been reached on 
this point from the beginning of preparations. It 
was further emphasized by the three police chiefs 
of those cities where disorders had occurred. 

(b) The use of plain-clothes men, both in 
swimming trunks and casual clothes, at the Pool 
itself. 

(c) A reserve force, composed of both regulars 
and Reserves, to be stationed at the Swope Park 
Nursery. This location was only a few minutes 
ride from the Pool but was not visible to the 
public. 


(d) Communication between the reserve force 
and the detail stationed at the Pool. The latter 
was confined to the plain-clothes men and only 
3 or 4 uniformed men. 


(e) Cooperation between the Pool detail and 
Pool employees in the event of fights or persons 
or groups making trouble. On June 12, a session 
was held at the Pool between the employees and 
Captain Canaday. Plans for coordinated action 
in the event of trouble were perfected at this 
meeting. 

(f) Miscellaneous items, such as the stationing 
of mobile detail at key traffic points in the Park 
and a “roving” squad alerted for the sight of 
gangs or unusually large groups. 


On May 4 a meeting, initiated by the Chief of 
Police, of all TV and radio stations as well as 
newspapers in the Kansas City metropolitan area 
was held in the office of the Chief. Extensive 
discussion:took place regarding the role of news 
agencies in the event disturbances should occur. 
Suggestions were made and adopted concerning 
liaison between police and news agencies in the 
interests of accurate and appropriate reporting 
of news. 


Success Follows Careful Planning 


Three basic principles were behind both the 
training and planning of this particular police 
preparation. The first can be described by the 
adage “before mob trouble, the least show of force 
the better; after mob trouble, the move show of 
force the better.” Every effort was made to pre- 
sent a normal situation on opening day and avoid 
giving a public impression that trouble was ex- 
pected or even possible. Yet, the stationing of 
reserves in a secluded spot and the use of mobile 
units at key locations were considered adequate 
in the event trouble actually took place. 


Second, all who contributed to the planning 
agreed that “The best way to take care of a mob 
is to prevent it from happening.” Since racially- 
motivated mobs are the product mostly of trouble- 
making individuals, the isolation and removal 
from the scene of such persons is a necessity. All 
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personnel and particularly those stationed at the 
Pool were instructed in this respect. 


Third, once it was determined that the situation 
at the Pool was under control from a police stand- 
point, the precautions taken could be relaxed. 
The three-day holiday over July 4 was considered 
a crisis time. It was agreed that if no incident 
took place between June 14 and that date the re- 
serve force at the Park Nursery and the Pool de- 
tail could be reduced. 


The Pool opened as scheduled on Monday, June 
14. From that date until the present, no disturb- 
ances of any nature have taken place. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the present law-abiding 
situation will continue throughout the rest of the 
summer. 


It may also be reasonable to assume that the 
training and preparations described, together with 
other aspects of the Commission’s over-all pro- 
gram involving pool personnel training and public 
education, have in some measure been responsible 
for this observance of law and order in an other- 
wise possible disturbance situation. Knowledge 
that the police would be able to counter any threat 
of disorder was widely spread throughout the city 
and may have had a retarding effect on persons 
or groups otherwise inclined to make trouble. 


In effect the whole experience was of great 
value to Kansas City. Without fanfare or pub- 
licity, the city Police Department met and man- 
aged a situation. which had proved unfortunate 
for other communities. The experience was rich 
and rewarding for all those who took part and the 
procedures worked out may well be of value to 
similar future situations both in Kansas City and 
elsewhere. 


Use of Chemical Tests for Intoxication 
Shows Nation-Wide Increase In 1953 


Use of chemical tests to determine intoxication 
increased about 25 per cent in 1953, the National 
Safety Council has reported. 


On the basis of information received by the 
Council’s Committee on Tests for Intoxication, at 
least 464 cities of 10,000 population or more used 
this scientific evidence last year, as compared to 
369 cities that reported such use during 1952. 

The Committee also reported that the tests 
were used in 46 states in 1953, an increase of two 
from 1952. 


“There has been a steady increase during the 
past three years,” Robert G. Schmal, secretary of 
the Committee said, ‘and all present indications 
point to a continued increase during the next few 
years. We still have a long way to go before all 
agencies are using some type of chemical test, but 
much progress has been made.” 
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The experience of all the city and state agen- 
cies that reported using tests will be continued in 
a publication “1953 Uses of Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication.” This publication will be available 
soon from the National Safety Council, 425 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. IIl. 


Identification Division Of The FBI 


Observes Its Thirtieth Anniversary 


The Identification Division of the FBI, which 
houses the largest known collection of fingerprints 
in the world, observes its Thirtieth Anniversary 
on July 1, 1954. 


According to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, the 
Identification Division was founded in 1924 to 
meet the need in the United States for a central 
repository for fingerprint identification data. At 
that time, 810,188 fingerprint cards were placed 
into the FBI’s custody by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police and the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. In the en- 
suing thirty-year period, this collection of finger- 
prints has increased by more than 130,500,000 
cards. 


Mr. Hoover stated that more than 80 per cent 
of the 131,337,295 fingerprint cards which were 
on file at the Identification Division on July 1, 
1954, were of a noncriminal nature. They repre- 
sented government employees, members of the 
Armed Forces, aliens, employees of confidential 
projects such as atomic energy installations and 
citizens who had volunteered their fingerprints 
to the FBI to assure against loss of identity. The 
remaining sets of fingerprints, totaling more than 
25,900,000, were those of persons arrested by 
municipal, county, state and federal law enforce- 
ment agencies. 


According to the FBI Director, more than 
19,000 sets of fingerprints, submitted by 12,636 
contributing agencies, were received for process- 
ing by the Identification Division on the “average” 
working day during the 1954 fiscal year. In ad- 
dition to answering requests for fingerprint iden- 
tifying data from authorized agencies in the 
United States, the FBI also cooperated in the 
mutual exchange of such information with 83 
foreign countries and territorial possessions in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 


Mr. Hoover described the massing of finger- 
print arrest records at the Identification Division 
as a tremendous cooperative effort which has re- 
ceived the support of thousands of American law 
enforcement agencies. “In this, as in other co- 
operative undertakings, the agencies of the law 
enforcement profession have obtained benefits 
which far exceed those available to individual 
agencies acting alone,” he said. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Who’s who in your Police Department? Have 
you checked into the background of your officers? 
Our chief of police, Col. Bernard C. Brannon, be- 
lieved there was a storehouse of human interest 
in the hobbies and activities of our officers be- 
fore they entered the police service, so he ordered 
a survey that would include every employee. The 
results were interesting and opened new avenues 
of public relations through the stories the news- 
papers and radio and TV stations have given the 
people of our area. 

The survey revealed that some twelve foreign 
languages were spoken by our officers. Some made 
a hobby of collecting rare clocks, stamp collecting, 
leather tooling, wood carving, portrait and mural 
painting, picture framing, singing, band and or- 
chestra work, dramatic and comedy acting, etc. 

We discovered we had two ordained ministers 
wearing the police uniform. Several were active 
in Bible class and church work, heading Sunday 
schools and serving as deacons or elders. Some 
give much of their spare time to Boy Scout work, 
helping the Salvation Army at summer camps. 
One of our women employees is a member of the 
motor transport corps of the Red Cross, and de- 
votes many hours to operating a bus carrying 
groups to Veterans Administration hospitals and 
other bases, as well as entertaining orphans and 
afflicted children at the Christmas season. 


We publish a daily bulletin, devoting space from 
time to time to an officer with an interesting 
background, and publishing his picture in con- 
nection with the story. The newspapers receive 
a copy of the bulletin, and they are featuring these 
stories, which gives wide publicity to the human 
side of the police service. 

When we started this series, it was with the 
idea of building morale within our department 
through giving recognition to as many officers as 
had a story worth telling. It paid off in a much 
broader sense than we had anticipated, so the 
idea is passed on by Chief Brannon to readers 
of The Police Chief as a timely suggestion that 
will help build morale and public good will. 


President Carl Hansson gave the principal ad- 
dress at the opening session of the International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators, held in 
Kansas City, July 19-20-21. Among those attend- 
ing were chiefs, inspectors, captains, lieutenants, 
and auto theft detectives and sergeants. 

Set. H. D. Brigham of the Missouri State High- 
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way Patrol was elected president, and other elect- 
ed officers were: Capt. R. B. King, Virginia State 
Police, First Vice-President; Capt. A. T. Nelson, 
Los Angeles Police Department, Second Vice-Pres- 
ident; Lieut. Edward Leestma, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Police Department, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; V. E. Montgrief, Okla. City, Okla., Police 
Department, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Chief Hansson gave the conference a compre- 
hensive review of the problems of police service, 
and warned against the fallacy of letting tempo- 
rary emergency measures become a part of per- 
manent, procedure. 

“Police administrators must provide long-range 
planning,” he said. ‘Action must not be hit-and- 
miss. Continuous study of all phases of our serv- 
ice is necessary if we are to make continued pro- 
gress towards our goal of perfection. Greater 
care in the selection of recruits, planned training, 
research to perfect our procedure, and the build- 
ing of public confidence and good will are the re- 
sponsibilities of the police administrator—and he 
must have the loyal support of every member of 
his department.” 


The auto theft investigators came to their con- 
ference determined to get the most out of it in 
learning of better procedures. It was the most 
serious-minded and best-behaved group we have 
seen at any conference. Every session of the con- 
ference was well attended, and panel discussions 
enlivened the conference, as members asked ques- 
tions and expressed opinions from the floor. 


By the time this issue of The Police Chief 
reaches you, all thoughts will be on the 61st IACP 
Conference at New Orleans. We are heading in 
that direction September 22, via our Ford Vic- 
toria, planning to arrive two days later, ready 
to hear the alibis of various members who an- 
nually at the Conference promise to mend their 
ways and send us something for ‘‘Timely Sug- 
gestions” and then promptly forget it. That’s 
why it is necessary to write too much about our 
own town and area instead of the nation at large. 
It’s either that or abandon the column. 

Are police executives poor correspondents? It 
would seem that out of more than 2,800 members, 
we could get a few thoughts for this column, and 
make it more representative of police service 
throughout the nation. Executive Secretary Le- 
roy Wike has invited me to address the Confer- 
ence on cooperation to build a better magazine. 
I have accepted with the provision the sky’s the 
limit in what I say. Look out! No pussyfooting! 


The Government Research Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in cooperation with the Kan- 
sas Peace Officers Association, held its annual 
school for peace officers the last week in July. The 
training program was divided into three classes, 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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THE SMALLEST POCKET RECORDER 
IN THE WORLD... that works! 





















The Improved 


SECRET 


POCKET POLICE 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 
biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 214 solid hours without stopping. 


This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 214 pounds, 


Investigator records 
conversation taking 
place at another table 
in a@ restaurant with 
concealed micro- 
phone r 


battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 


to do a man-size police job. 


The Secret Pocket Police Recorder is a high quality, guaran- 
teed detection instrument constructed with the care and pre- 
cision of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a 
shoulder holster or inside coat pocket. It is operated from a 
concealed microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 


With a concealed 
microphone, an 
concealed recorder, 
conversation can be 
recorded in public 
gathering 


to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature 
recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered 


law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 





SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete with $ 50 a 
2atteries, one concealed microphone, one ? 9: / i7 
set sensitive ear phones, one-half hour spool 


of recording wire ready to switch on and use, J; 
includes shoulder holster. ty a 


\\F / A complete miniature 
= unit hidden in a book 
: & enables an investiga- 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder wh Na 4 tot to record conver 
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New York City—awarded the only 
exclusive contract (P.B.A.—16 years) 


Chicago—awarded the only exclusive 
contract (C.P.A.) 
Detroit—continuous contract tailors for 
past 13 years 


St. Lovis—contract tailors for past 20 of 
25 years 


Washington, D. C.—DuBois for past 15 out 
of 20 years. 


Pennsylvania State Police 

Michigan State Police 

Indiana State Police 

North Carolina State Police 

Chrysler Corporation—Detroit, Mich. 


E. I. DuPont De Nemours Hydrogen Plant 
—Aiken, Ss. .. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
—Oak Ridge, Tenn. Paducah, Ky. 


Atomic Energy Commission—Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Houlston Defense Corp.—Johnstown, Tenn. 
General Electric Co.—Schenectady, N. Y. 
Texas Co.—Various Plants 

New York Thru Way Authority highest quality . 
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basic for new officers, advanced for experienced 
officers, and traffic for those specializing in that 
branch of police service. It is a good school, now 
in its seventh or eighth year. 

The executive committee of the Missouri Peace 
Officers Association has named R. Robert Cohn, 
former police commissioner and attorney, as chair- 
man of the Association’s legislative committee, 
which will study and recommend legislation to 
strengthen criminal laws and to improve salaries 
and working conditions for law enfocement 
officers. This writer was named chairman of 
the training committee of the Association, which 
will plan an annual peace officers school in co- 
operation with the University of Missouri. 

It has long been the contention of this writer 
that police service would come nearer reaching 
professional status when residential restrictions 
were lifted. Through an amendment to the state 
law governing the operation of our department, 
Chief Brannon now is able to obtain recruits from 
outside Kansas City, provided they establish local 
residence within one year after appointment. 

Former Chief Raymond W. Hensley of Hut- 
chinson, Kansas, has been appointed as head of 
our training department. Former Lieutenant Me- 
ridith Long of Hutchinson is in our present re- 








cruit class. We have obtained highly qualified 
young men for our department since the change 
in the law. 

When the entire nation becomes the market for 
the services of outstanding local policemen, 
through wiping out of residence requirements, 
police of all ranks will have something real to 
shoot for, and service will improve in all localities, 


Gold-Plated License Plate Frames With 
A Message Given Key State Officials 


License plate frames, special gold-plated sets, 
were presented recently to Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon and Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield to inaugurate the program nationally. 
The frames carry a “Drive Safely” message to 
gain the attention of drivers while they are using 
the streets and highways. 

Use of frames with a safety message, as a prac- 
tical and effective community traffic device, is 
being encouraged by The President’s Action Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety and the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee. 

Gold-plated frames will be presented to Gover- 
nors and other officials of each state to help focus 
additional attention on the efforts to encourage 
safe driving habits. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON SIGNS BY 


MIRO-FLEX 


Miro-Flex Stop Signs Are Now Available in Black on Yellow or 

White on Red, Plain or Reflectorized. 

Miro-Flex signs are a sure sign of efficient traffic eee 

control and safety. There’s dependability stamped | } 

into every Miro-Flex sign which assures you that | SLOW 

both motorists and pedestrians know “what you * 

mean.” It’s America’s finest sign line. . . 

palities, governing bodies and industry have relied | ; | 

upon Miro-Flex for years to supply signs of every | 4 
. from street name assemblies and stop JSCHOOLI 

signs to highway markers and special-made signs. (Qa. 

All Miro-Flex signs conform to standards of the - 

United States Public Roads Administration. 


Write for Your Free Copy of “Signs by Miro-Flex” 


~« MIRO=FLEX <= 


1824 EAST SECOND ST. 
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North Atlantic Regional Meeting 
Is One Of Most Successful Yet Held 


Representatives of 11 state police departments 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police attended 
a two-day conference of the North Atlantic Re- 
gion of the IACP State and Provincial Section in 
June in Burlington, Vt. 

Regional Chairman William H. Baumann, com- 
missioner of public safety for Vermont, was host 
to the conference and presided at the sessions. 
Subjects discussed included: The Relationship of 
the State Police Agency to the Attorney General’s 
Office, How Effective Have National and State- 
wide Conferences of Law Enforcement Officials 
Been? and State Police Services Rendered to Local 
Law Enforcement Agencies. 

“The consensus of those attending this meeting 
was that it was one of the most successful ever 
conducted in the North Atlantic Region,” said 
Francis J. McCabe, liaison officer of the Section. 
“In general, the meeting reflected a fine spirit of 
cooperation among all state and provincial or- 
ganizations in the region and a keen interest as 
shown by the many lively discussions on mutual 
problems.” 

Officials attending were: 

Royal Canadian Mounted 
Commissioner J. Howe. 

Connecticut—Colonel John Kelley, Commis- 
sioner, and Lt. Adolphe Pastore, Connecticut State 
Police. 

Delaware—Colonel Harry S. Shew, superintend- 
ent, and Lt. J. P. Ferguson, Delaware State Police. 

Maine—Colonel Robert Marx, superintendent, 
and Major Donald Herron, Maine State Police. 

Maryland—Major W. H. Weber, Captains Paul 
R. Randall, C. R. Dillinger, John H. Dowd, and 
Charles Magaha, Maryland State Police. 

Massachusetts—General Otis Whitney, Massa- 
chusetts State Police. 

New Hampshire—Captain Herbert Gray, New 
Hampshire State Police. 

New York—Lt. Charles O. Mink, New York 
State Police, and Bruce Smith, director, Institute 
of Public Administration, advisor to the State 
Section. 

Pennsylvania—Colonel C. M. Wilhelm, com- 
missioner, and Lt. D. E. Wagner, Pennsylvania 
State Police. 

Rhode Island 
State Police. 

Vermont—Colonel W. H. Baumann, commis- 
sioner; Major Ray C. Smith, Captain Chester M. 
Kirby, and Lts. Albert C. Christie, Edward J. 
Luce, Erwin A. Alexander, I. N. Willett, Chester 
Nash, and Richard J. Shannon, Vermont State 
Police. 

Virginia—Colonel Charles Woodson, superin- 
tendent, and Inspector P. W. Crews, Virginia 
State Police. 


Police—Assistant 





Major Harrie Gill, Rhode Island 

















Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO.., Inc. 
21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 














CLEARWAY 


Roof mounted 360° FRESNAL, 
7” high, 414” dia. lens. Choice 
of more POLICE Depts. than 


any other light. 


$18.00 








FM 


The big 6” dia. hand light, 
built for quality and durability. 
Two beams; long range spot 
light, low battery consumption 
work light. Operates on Bur- 


gess 4F5H or 4FG6H battery. 





= $15.00 less battery 


ARGUSLITE CO. 
BLUE RIDGE SUMMIT, PENNA. 
Established 1947 



















Philadelphia Chicago 


12 S. 12th Street 


Here's Why 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts 
of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


300 W. Adams Street 





The Preferred 
Fabric 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 






1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 





Provides the 


utmost in 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 





more Police Cars are 


apart! 


for Beacon-Ray bulletin: 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
8758 SOUTH STATE STREET 





distinctively identified by 
FEDERAL BEACON RAY 


@ 360-DEGREE VISIBILITY! Beacon Ray beams rotate from every angle! 
@ TWO-BEAMS! Beacon Ray emits two powerful signal beams 180° 


@ “PARKED” PROTECTION! Full 360° rotation provides “area warn- 
ing” regardless of parking position of equipment! 


The many cities that have followed the lead of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment in protecting all of their vehicles with Beacon-Rays have made 
Beacon Ray by far the most popular police light! It is simple to install, is 
fully weatherproof and requires little or no maintenance. It is the way- 
clearing and vehicle protecting signal your equipment needs. Write today 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 








/MPSON’ 
Sore SON'S 


See at 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 
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Larimer Named First Director 


Of Highway Safety In Minnesota 


Earl M. Larimer, chief of the Minnesota High- 
way Patrol for nearly a decade, has been named 
the state’s first director of highway safety. 

In the newly established post in the State High- 
way Department, he will coordinate and direct 
all traffic law enforcement and accident preven- 
tion activities of the High- 
way Patrol, the Drivers Li- 
cense Division and driver 
examination program, the 
accident records, safety ed- 
ucation and safety promo- 
tion functions of the former 
Traffic and Safety Divi- 
sion, and the administration 
of the Safety Responsibility 
Act. 


The appointment was an- 
nounced by Highway Com- 
missioner M. J. Hoffman 
and concurred in by Governor C. Elmer Ander- 
son. Director Larimer was selected following a 
nationwide competitive examination and screening 
of approximately 50 applicants by an examining 
and rating board. The board consisted of Joseph 
L. Lingo, director of traffic safety for Indiana; 
Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the President of 
the National Safety Council, and Claude R. Mc- 
Camment, director of the pedestrian protection 
program of the American Automobile Association. 





Director Larimer 


Director Larimer has “come up through the 
ranks” in Minnesota’s traffic safety program. He 
attended the first Highway Patrol school in 1930 
and was appointed to the Patrol April 1 of that 
year. He was promoted to assistant supervisor 
in October, 1933, to assistant chief in 1942, and 
to chief in 1945. He has long been active in the 
Minnesota and National Safety Councils and in 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
He was elected general chairman of the IACP 
State and Provincial Section in 1949, has served 
as its regional chairman, and has participated in 
many committee activities of the Section. 


In addition to his broad responsibility for co- 
ordinating and administering all traffic safety 
functions of the State Highway Department, the 
new director will also work with all semi-public 
groups and organizations active in state and local 
traffic safety promotion, such as the state and 
local safety councils, automobile clubs, chambers 
of commerce, youth groups, and other civic and 
educational organizations. 


Assistant Chief Ralph S. Potvin will take over 
the direction of the Minnesota Highway Patrol 
pending appointment of a successor to Director 
Larimer. The appointment will be made on the 
basis of a competitive examination within the Pa- 
trol ranks. 














Price $220.00 Complete 


With both manual & automatic centering 


B«W LIE DETECTOR 


y S. Patent 

OUR GUARANTEE 
Order a B & V e Detector today for 30 day trial at your 
station. Use it as directed in the Operation Manual and 
compare its simplicity, effectiveness, and accuracy in actual 





licator regardless of price. 





cases with any other de 
If not 100% satisfied, sen 


jation excer 


B&W ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. C, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 





th no expense or obli- 















Write For New 100 Page Catalog 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














Police Pay Higher, Hours Shorter 
The ICMA Municipal Year Book Reports 


Although he worked fewer hours last year than 
in 1952, the average policeman in the United 
States is receiving higher wages, according to the 
1954 Municipal Year Book of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Median entrance salaries of patrolmen range 
from $3,212 for cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to 
$3,725 for cities over 500,000. This compares, 
respectively, with $3,093 and $3,660 in 1952. 

Thirty-seven cities reported salaries below $2,- 
500, whereas nine police departments start their 
men with $4,500 or more a year. The median 
salaries for police chiefs range from $4,774 in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to $11,957 in cities over 
500,000. 

Policemen in 122 cities over 10,000 population 
are reported to have had their work week reduced 
in 1953. In 1952 reductions were made by 139 
cities and in 1951, 123 cities. Almost half of the 
changes were made in the smaller municipalities, 
those ranging in population from 10,000 to 25,000. 

The Year Book reports that the median num- 
ber of hours worked in cities below 100,000 is 48. 
For cities of 100,000 to 250,000 the median is 42 
hours, and over 250,000 it is 44 hours. This re- 
presents a reduction of two hours in the popu- 
lation group 100,000 to 250,000 and four hours 
in cities of 250,000 to 500,000, as compared with 
1952 data. ; 

The length of the work week varies widely 
among cities. For example, the shortest reported 
is 38 hours (Brockton, Mass.), while in eight 
southern cities and in one city in Illinois, patrol- 
men work 72 hours. 

In the past four years the trend has been to- 
ward a steady increase in the salaries of both 
patrolmen and police chiefs, a higher ratio of po- 
lice department employees to the city population, 
and greater expenditures per capita. 


When a convicted arsonist or person whose re- 
cord shows a tendency to such crimes is released 
by a penal institution in Illinois, the state fire 
marshal is notified. He in turn relays the infor- 
mation to lay enforcement agencies in the area 
in which the released prisoner or patient lives and 
also to the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Mutual Investigation Bureau.—I/nterna- 
tional Association of Arson Investigators News 
Letter. 


A used-car salesman in- Minneapolis who de- 
livered a car to an intoxicated man has been con- 
victed of driving while drunk. The charge was 
made under a 1950 ordinance which makes any- 
one found “aiding and abetting” a drunken driver 
equally guilty. The motorist, who was sentenced 
to 60 days in the workhouse, was brought to Traf- 
fic Court as the chief witness against the sales- 
man.—Automotive News 
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Traffic deaths went down again in May—the 
fifth consecutive month of 1954 to show a re- 
duction from the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. 

Reporting that fact, the National Safety Council 
said it was only the fifth time since 1934—the 
beginning of reliable motor vehicle accident rec- 
ords—that deaths decreased for each of the first 
five months of a year. The last time was in 1947. 

The May death toll was 2,960—a reduction of 
3 per cent. The total for five months was 13,470 
—down 5 per cent. 

Reliable information on injuries is not available, 
the Council said, but incomplete reports indicate 
that injuries are slightly more numerous than 
last year. 

Travel is still going up, the Council reported. 
The latest figures at the end of four months 
showed motor vehicle mileage up 4 per cent. For 
the same months, deaths were 5 per cent fewer, 
resulting in another record low mileage death 
rate of 6.1 deaths per 100,000,000 miles. 

Twenty-eight of the 48 states reporting to the 
Council for May had fewer deaths, 19 had more 
and one had no change. 

For five months, 30 had a death reduction, 17 
reported increases and one had no change. The 
30 states with fewer deaths for five months were: 
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City decreases in deaths continued to run well 
ahead of those for the nation as a whole. For 
495 reporting cities, deaths were 12 per cent lower 
in May and 11 per cent lower for the first five 
months of the year. 

Of these cities, 346 had perfect records in May. 
The three largest were Cincinnati, Ohio (504,- 
000); Columbus, Ohio (375,900), and Rochester, 
N. Y. (832,500). 

For five months, 164 of the cities still had per- 
fect records, the three largest being Berkeley, 
Calif. (113,800); Fresno, Calif. (91,700), and 
Binghamton, N. Y. (80,700). 

The three leading cities in each population 
group for five months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 

1954 Reg. 


Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 

Los Angeles, Calif .............22....2200200-2...-eeeee eee $.2 
Detroit, Mich. ..............222...22....2.-222--2.--cecscseeeeeeeees 3.4 
Philadelphia, Pa. -......22022222...2222202..22ee2eeeceeeeeeoeee- 3.6 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 

WESHINGCON, D.C. ..nnccccccacecncncesscoccecessvenssnacassdscces 2.5 
BMIUIENOTE, AG, ......2c05-ccciceonnenccen-eceeensencnssecoseecensis 2.8 
San Francisco, Calif. ......22..22202..022..2.222eeeeeeeeeeee 3.0 
500,000-750,000 Population 

NUNS UU GED, cn cccascccticcensoccadsonnesnadusactacuddéanssedbiane 2.1 
MUNN, OM on onc son niconacsctdsiccncsniawecsnececeovdesnsdsesacensdad 2.6 
RUAN: Mc. Xo cnccnsesencdcnicssnasecsvelnccsuenessssessadéanssasic v Ae 
350,000-500,000 Population 

BOVEY CCOIO,, -ccseccciscneckcvcaccnsesvcnmnoccceatuciasictapstedence LZ 
TANENE CEO, ooo nccscicncdintacisssnee Rccccscncacaiactinedaisonis 1.5 
Conumibus, Ohio .........-22.0.-.-.-....0-s..0-0--500- Gousscuietis 1.9 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Omaha, Neb. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . 
UTE RE SD | an i a em 1.2 
100,000-200,000 Population 


MRE MUNG, oi. cade cuca ttacesttsscnbusecsnsuscsdecssesacsaerss 0.0 
Peoria, IIl. . vcieduo Sete RAI ascii das cadlnibdaweteSudgparbes 0.5 
a 0) aS gil a Pe en AOE 0.6 
50,000-100,000 Population 

SNR CARE cuted Ses eee acc lacslictodcees aa secca dct 0.0 
Ee 0 i eee eee ART Pree ee oA 0.0 
Vg) CS ne ee eee ata eer er 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 

URED oon cee aca woos wassaccksdeacuaucdebee ives OO 
WN EER, VAI, cnc S caret bee tec chatiecaiinucaseckesssuietbolancn 0.0 
PCO, SOMES gree Se oe he tke 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
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WALKIE — RECORDALL 


38 SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ff. radius 
LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 
MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket .. No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reeis, 
While Walking, No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 





INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 
INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model ““CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘‘CC4’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

e “START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

e@ COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

e COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

e LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“B”’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 

mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 

rewinding delay. 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 

e@ SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 

nently, at any desired speed. 

TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: 

phones; groove-finder; speed, 

manual and remote foot-controls for 

“back-spacing”’. 

For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
volume and tone controls; 
“‘start-stop’’ and 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 









( TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








We 


(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Sept. 6—Northern California Peace Officers’ 
Basic Five-Week School, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Application for enrollment may be 
addressed to State Supervisor, Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Sept. 8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation), Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

13—Two-week course in Post-Licensing 
Control and Driver Improvement, con- 
ducted for AAMVA, Region IV, Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


Sept. 13—Three-week Police Traffic Training 
Course (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 


Sept. 15—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for 
Newspapermen, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 20—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 20—Opening date, Fall Term (three 
months), Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 23—Opening session, 1954-44 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 4—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (Conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

Oct. 4—Three-week course in Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 11—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (Con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associ- 
ation), School of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 

Oct. 14—Three-day conference for Traffic Insti- 
tute TPA graduates, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 18—Southern California Peace Officers’ 
Basic Five-Week School, County Sher- 


Sept. 
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iff’s Department, Riverside. Application 
for enrollment may be addressed to State 
Supervisor, Peace Officers’ Training, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 

Oct. 18—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Oct. 18—Six-week course of instruction in poly- 
graph operation, Keeler Polygraph In- 
stitute, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


Nov. 1—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (conducted 
for the AAMVA), University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Nov. 8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 


(conducted with the American Bar As- 
sociation), University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Nov. 8—Two and one-half week course in Traffic 
Law for Police, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Nov. 22—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation), Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control De- 
vices and Methods, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Nov. 29—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 


trol and Driver Improvement, (conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Dec. 13—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Check Reveals One Of Four Vehicles 
Have Defective Safety Parts 


“For the first time in the history of the annual 
vehicle Safety-Check more than one million ve- 
hicles were voluntarily checked for safe opera- 
tion,” said W. F. Hufstader, chairman of the Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee and vice 
president of General Motors, in announcing re- 
sults of the annual “Check Your Car (Truck)— 
Check Accidents” program. 

“The 1954 report revealed one out of every 
four vehicles checked was in need of maintenance 
attention to one or more parts affecting safe oper- 
ation,” Mr. Hufstader stated. “Brakes and rear 
lights were the two items most frequently found 
in unsafe condition. These items were found in 
need of attention in one out of every ten vehicles.” 


The “Safety-Check” program was conducted 
during the month of May by the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 








Sept. 2-4—34th Annual Conference, California 
Peace Officers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 


9-10—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 
22nd annual convention, Elks Club, 
Boone, Iowa. 


14-17—Chief Contables’ Association of 
Canada, annual conference, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


15-18—Judges, Marshals, and Constables 
Association, annual meeting, Lake Ta- 
hoe, Bijou, Calif. 

16-17—Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 


26-28—South Dakota Sheriffs and Police 
Officers Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Sept. 26-30—6lst annual conference of Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


27-29—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, an- 

nual meeting, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 4-6—Annual Conference, International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 17-20—2nd Annual Conference, Chief’s Divi- 
sion, League of California Cities, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 18-21—81st Annual Conference, Internation- 
al Association of Fire Chiefs, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oct. 18-22—42nd National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 24-29—84th Annual Congress of Correction, 

’ American Prison Association and Na- 
tional Jail Association, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, an- 

nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. 


Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 





FOR THE POLICE LIBRARY 


ROCKS IN THE ROADWAY, a Treatise on 
Police Public Relations. By Dan Hollingsworth. 
Stromberg Allen and Company, Chicago. 1954. 
51 pp. $1.00 (see below). 


Dan Hollingsworth, the author, although now 
the highly successful manager of the Oklahoma 
City Safety Council, has never really gotten over 
being a policeman. As a result, the police profes- 
sion has gained a very useful publication on po- 
lice public relations. 


As a member of the Oklahoma City Police De- 
partment and in Shore Patrol duty with the Navy 
during World War II, the author learned a lot 
about policemen and the reasons why they some- 
times have trouble getting along with the public. 


The “rocks” of ‘Rocks in the Roadway” are 
actually such human failings as “Suspicion,” 
“Temper,” “Prejudice,” “Finger Pointing,” “Chip 
on the Shoulder,” “Idle Curiosity,” and “Lack of 
Pride.” Mr. Hollingsworth discusses these and 
many other “rocks” which give policemen a hard 
time. 


In his foreword to the publication, Franklin M. 
Kreml, director of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University and of the IACP Traffic Di- 
vision, says: “I recommend ‘Rocks in the Road- 
way’ heartily to every law enforcement officer, 
whether he is employed by a city, county, state, 
or federal agency. The problems with which Mr. 
Hollingsworth treats are fundamental to effective 
law enforcement.” 


Mr. Hollingsworth has no financial interest in 
the publication. He wrote it as a contribution to 
the science of law enforcement. The booklet is 
priced to encourage police departments to buy it 
for every officer on the force: 


BO SO MODIDG on ccaccle os Acscccccnapens Sean $1.00 ea. 
DO Ae -GODles 2.2.20} eo ee ee .50 ea. 
100 30. Be0 CORIO... seen oo @a. 
Yee aie .31 ea. 
GUO CG. Bee CODIBS ok... ccncneceescceaeset- .28 ea. 
1,000 or more copies ...............-------- .25 ea. 


All prices are F. O. B. Chicago. Orders for 
“Rocks in the Roadway” should be addressed to 
Stromberg Allen and Company, 430 South Clark 
St., Chicago 5. 

—L. J. McEnnis, Jr. 


The city of Buffalo, New York, recently amend- 
ed its charter to provide to members of the police 
department an annual vacation of not less than 14 
successive days with pay, and prescribing police 
working hours as five tours of duty of eight hours 
each per week, with two consecutive days’ leave 
of absence with pay per week. 
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New Fingerprint Identification Machine 
Installed by Michigan State Police 





A Michigan State Police employee operates the 
card punching machine. 


The Michigan State Police has placed in use 
a new fingerprint identification machine which 
reduces to minutes a task formerly requiring two 
or more hours of work by an identification expert. 


The machine operates on the same principle as 
other punch card tabulators, but the job it does 
amounts to wizardry. 

When a set of fingerprints is received, each 
finger is coded according to an established for- 
mula applying to the characteristics of various 
classifications of prints. 

Cards already punched correspond to sets of 
fingerprints previously placed in the identifica- 
tion bureau files. 


An average of 400 sets of prints is received 
daily and each set is checked against the files to 
determine if the individual has a criminal back- 
ground or if the identity of a person is being 
sought for other reasons. When a set is to be 
checked, all cards in this general classification 
are placed in the machine. A series of switches 
is then turned to numbers which match the code 
formula for each finger on the newly received 
print. 

The cards pass through the machine at the rate 
of 450 a minute. The machine pulls out all pos- 
sible comparisons and the key card is among them 
if the identical fingerprints are in the files. 

Ordinarily the machine selects not more than 
15 ecards and usually one or two. The related 


sets of prints are then examined and the final 
and definite comparison is made by the expert, 
eliminating his search and check of the hundreds 
of sets of prints of the same classifications in the 
files. 
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If it is found the same fingerprints are not al- 
ready on file, then a card is punched for the new- 
ly received prints. 

The machine was designed following a meeting 
two years ago of fingerprint experts and others 
representing various police departments at the 
plant of International Business Machines in En- 
dicott, N. Y. Among those attending were Cap- 
tain Corey Dymond, commanding officer of the 
State Police records and statistics division, and 
Gilbert Siebert, head of the statistics section. 
Since that time they have been working closely 
in the development of the machine, and Siebert 
has been largely responsible for perfecting the 
system of keying and punching the cards. 

The machine is leased from IBM. 


St. Louis Survey Shows Chronic 
IIIness Cause Of Most Absenteeism 

A medical statistical survey of the St. Louis, 
Mo., Police Department, conducted by Arthur C. 
Myers and Medical Director Dr. Joshua Jensen, 
reveals that chronic illness is responsible for most 
time lost by police personnel, Chief J. J. O’Connell 
reports. By analyzing amount of time lost due 
to illness in 1953, the kind of illness responsible, 
the proportion of total time lost, and the time lost 
pattern in the case of each individual kind of 
illness, the survey is expected to be of value in 
determining future Department medical policy. 

Chronic illness, defined as illness lasting over 
a period of time and is recurrent, accounted for 
an average of 18.88 days lost per person in 1953 
over twice as much as the “acute” type of illness 
that accounted for only 8.22 days lost during the 
year per person. 

The chronic ailments leading in time-lost causes 
were heart conditions, stomach ailments, ulcers, 
sacro-iliac conditions, arthritis, asthma and nerv- 
ousness. In the “acute” category, the leading 
disablers were virus type of respiratory infec- 
tions, colds, influenza, virus and grippe, in that 
order. 
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A close-up of the special card sorting machine 
used by Michigan State Police. 
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YOUTH’S FUTURE IN POLICE WORK 


By Samuel Siegle, Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The profession of law enforcement is many 
years behind in its methods of youth recruitment. 
In order for a profession to exist, it is necessary 
to secure the best material possible, particularly 
as regards manpower, with its strength, brains, 
initiative, aggressiveness and loyalty. New blood, 
new ideas, new methods are always needed in 
order to prevent an organization from becoming 
stagnant, outmoded, and uncertain in its opera- 
tions. 


We can take a lesson from the Armed Services 
who, when they need recruits, have experts in the 
field of bringing in the most promising material 
they can find. Attractive, colorful posters proud- 
ly proclaim the many advantages, possibilities for 
advancement, better rates of pay, and many other 
selling points that appeal to the ‘‘customer.”’ 


During the past ten years, law enforcement has 
taken gigantic, progressive strides, utterly dis- 
carding the old slogan that “police business is 
only for police.’ Now we are convinced that law 
enforcement today must secure new blood and the 
type of men who will be a credit to the profession. 
The best proof as to whether a business is thriv- 
ing is shown by the number of applicants who 
attempt to secure entrance into it. A dead or 
dying profession attracts no one. 


Throughout the years, we have lost many good 
prospective officers because they were ignorant 
of the many opportunities and the variety of as- 
signments offered in police work. Our training 
programs should be emphasized, in order to let 
the embryo officer know that when he enters 
on duty he will receive the finest type of instruc- 
tion available. Experienced police chiefs, instruc- 
tors from the FBI and the Pennsylvania State 
Police teach new policemen the principles of in- 
terview, report writing, judo, firearms, techni- 
ques at the scene of a crime, and public relations. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the last subject, 
because for too many years it was omitted from 
the usual police curriculum. It is emphasized that 
the police officer must learn that he has to live 
and work together with the public in his com- 
munity, and that they are entitled to every service 
and courtesy it is possible to give them. 

We are always looking for boys, and yes, girls, 
who have the desire to serve in law enforcement. 
Editor's Note: Samuel Sie gle was named supe rintendent 
Township Police Department in 1930, 

service in lower ranks. He was re 
le for la enforcement in a number of municipali- 
thurban area. He retired in 1947 
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It should be stressed that the police business is 
one of the most varied and complex professions 
that can be found. There are so many different 
phases of this work connected with the numerous 
sciences and techniques, that it is almost impos- 
sible for a man to be considered an expert in more 
than two police subjects. Colleges and universi- 
ties have recognized our need, and in many states 
are providing supervised courses of training in 
police administration. All of the major cities and 
many of the smaller ones now have policewomen 
who conduct investigations, carry revolvers, direct 
traffic, and face the same problems and dangers 
that confront the policeman on the street. She is 
also give an opportunity to enter into various 
fields of police science and idenification work. 

I feel that one of the most important jobs of 
every police executive is in making our high 
school and college boys and girls constantly re- 
alize and understand that there are numerous op- 
portunities in law enforcement. 

Today, we use motorized equipment, two-way 
radios, scientific apparatus, and are always seek- 
ing for new, speedier methods to fight crime and 
safeguard the lives and property of those residing 
within our jurisdiction. If we are going to utilize 
modern means of combat, we must also have front- 
line men of the finest quality. This type doesn’t 
wander into the police station looking for a job; 
you must go out and interest them. Let us copy 
the technique of the Armed Services; let us say 
to the outstanding youths of America, “Your Po- 
lice Department Needs You.” 


POSITION WANTED 


Chief of Police—Hotel Detective—Juvenile 
Officer. A chief of police in a small northeastern 
town wishes advancement in salary opportunity 
and is willing to accept post of hotel detective or 
juvenile officer in a police department if a chief’s 
post is not available. References covering 14 
years as chief of police and testimony of ability 
and effective work from fellow police chiefs in 
the area, particularly in organization of junior 
police patrols and other youth work. 

Any IACP member knowing of an employment 
opportunity in these fields is requested to write 
IACP Headquarters, Mills Building, Washington 
6, 2. G. 


To reach the Spanish speaking segment of Cali- 
fornia, the California Highway Patrol, under di- 
rection of Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, has pre- 
pared a series of Spanish language radio announ- 
cements which urge safe driving practices. In 
xpanding its safety information program to in- 
clude people who do not read English, the Patrol 
has also prepared pamphlets with safe driving 
rules printed in Spanish. Patrol officials empha- 
size that traffic collisions happen irrespective of 
a person’s native tongue. 
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Chrysler's Indiana Employees And 


Dealers Get State Safety Commendation 


Commendations for effective participation in 
Indiana’s automobile safety check program was 
presented to Chrysler Corporation’s Indiana em- 
ployees and dealers by Lieutenant Governor 
Harold W. Handley and Joseph L. Lingo, state 
director of traffic safety, in Indianapolis on 
July 19. 


The awards, signed by Governor Craig, are the 
first of their kind to be made in the state. They 
were presented to Chrysler’s New Castle, Kokomo 
and Indianapolis plant managers and dealers. 
Awards are to be made at Evansville at a later 
date when state officials visit the Plymouth and 
Body Division plants. 


The safety awards are based on Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s safety check lanes established in plant 
cities in May and June. Dealers provided man- 
power to safety check over 7,500 automobiles. At 
the same time some 175,000 copies of Pete The 
Policeman, a traffic safety booklet for children, 
were distributed to school children in Indianapolis, 
New Castle and Kokomo. 


As part of the ceremonies, 11 1954 Dodge cars 
were consigned to the Indiana State Police Safety 


SIRENLITE 


dears the way safely! 





Model 20 
Sirenlite 





Siren sounds a penetrating warning, zed light automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
® Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
® Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 
. Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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At the award presentation ceremonies were, 
left to right, F. E. Parker, Chrysler Kokomo man- 
ager; R. S. Bright, Indianapolis manager; Joseph 
L. Lingo, Director of Indiana Traffic Safety; R. 
H. Dungan, New Castle manager; and Dox 
Moore, administrative assistant to Governor 
Craig. One of the new Dodge patrol cars con- 
signed to state police is in the background. 


Education Division, with General Manager R. §. 
Bright making the presentation to Superintendent 
Frank Jessup of the Indiana State Police. 


Head of Florida Highway Patrol To 
Present No-Tratfic-Deaths Awards 


Safety officers of the Florida Highway Patrol 
are arranging for local presentation of no-traffic- 
death awards to four counties and 14 cities of 
over 5,000 population. 

These counties and cities completed 1953 with- 
out a traffic death and won places on the honor 
roll of the National Traffic Safety Contest. Pre- 
sentation of the awards will be made in local 
ceremonies by Patrol Comdr. H. N. Kirkman, di- 
rector of the Florida Department of Public Safety. 


N. Y. Youth Commission Publishes 


New Delinquency Control Manual 


Recently released by the New York State Youth 
Commission is Police and Young Offenders, a 
booklet written primarily for police to serve as 
a guide in their contacts with juveniles. It out- 
lines recommendations for the establishment and 
operation of police juvenile units. 


Authors of the publication have taken the stand 
that police should play a key role in community 
efforts to mitigate the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem, the N. Y. State Police Bureau News notes, 
and that the police function should be more than 
that of consigning the young offender to juvenile 
court. 
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NEW WARDENS IN FEDERAL PRISONS 


Three new wardens have been named for Fed- 
eral Correctional Institutions to fill vacancies 
caused by retirements, Director James V. Bennett, 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has announced. 

Joseph O. Kearney, associate warden .of the 
Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Va., is now 
warden at the Federal Correctional Institution 
in Texarkana, Texas. He succeeds retired Ward- 
en Albert MacDonald. 

John Galvin, associate warden of the Chillicothe 
Reformatory, is the newly appointed warden of 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, 
Kentucky, now a center for reception and treat- 
ment of youthful offenders. He succeeds Allen 
L. Shank. 

George H. Davis is assuming temporary com- 
mand of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Tallahassee, Florida. A field administrative of- 
ficer of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Mr. Davis 
fills vacancy caused by retirement of Cecil J. 
Shuttleworth. 


Pedestrians May “Ride” in Cities 
of the Future, According to Trend 


Moving sidewalks may be commonplace con- 
veniences in the world of a not-too-distant tomor- 
row, judging by plans of cities all over the United 
States. The American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials has reported that a number of communities 
throughout the country either have already in- 
stalled “‘speedwalks” or include them in future 
planning. 

A moving walk is in operation in the under- 
ground station of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad in Jersey City, N. J. Used to carry 
passengers a distance of 227 feet up a 10 per cent 
grade, the walk moves at the rate of 120 feet a 
minute, or about half the time it would take to 
walk that distance on the level. The walk is 
powered by a 20 horsepower motor and can sup- 
port 10,800 persons an hour. 

Akron, O., residents can observe a “speedwalk” 
in operation at the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
plant. The walk is operated by a 15 horsepower 
motor and has a capacity of 7,200 persons an hour. 
Goodyear is studying its effectiveness under va- 
rious weather conditions. 

New York has plans to supplant its present 
subway shuttle service between Grand Central 
Station and Times Square with an underground 
passenger conveyor belt. A large eastern airport 
contemplates a moving sidewalk to transfer its 
passengers from planes to the administration 
buildings. 

Shopping may one day be less foot-wearisome, 
too. Cincinnati may use a speedwalk in its busi- 
ness area. A large Texas city is considering a 
walk that would move through major department 
stores and office buildings. An underground 


“ 


walk beginning at the central transportation ter- 








minal may encircle downtown Cleveland. A south- 
eastern city is investigating the possibility of a 
five-block moving sidewalk from parking lots on 
the perimeter of its downtown area into the heart 
of the city. 


NEW SUMMER GARB IN INDIANA 


Indiana State Police troopers are comfortable 
this summer with new short-sleeved, open-collared 
uniform shirts. In reporting adoption of the 
shirt as summertime replacements, State Police 
Superintendent Frank A. Jessup says: “Our aim 
is to combine neatness with comfort and retain 
the established appearance of the Indiana troop- 
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Pictured above is First Sgt. Victor Waller, 
wearing the winter garment (left), and inspec- 
ting the new garb worn by Trooper Gale Kassen. 


WILL YOUR NUMBER BE UP IN ‘54? 

A new traffic safety leaflet, posing this ques- 
tion to New Jersey drivers, is shortly to be dis- 
tributed through State Motor Vehicle Inspection 
stations, according to Traffic Safety, bulletin of 
the New Jersey Department of Law and Public 
Safety. 

The leaflet was prepared by the Bureau of Traf- 
fic Safety for the State Coordinating Council on 
Traffic and Safety. The front page features New 
Jersey license plates dating from 1915 to the pre- 
sent, each plate in its particular colors. High- 
lights from the state’s traffic accident history 
comprise the back page. The two inside pages 
deal with the part individual motorists can play 
in making the highways safer. 
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WMouutain Pacific 


Kegiou Meets Vu 
Seattle, Washingtau 


The Mountain Pacific Region of the State and 
Provincial Section, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, held its annual meeting in Seat- 
tle, Washington, May 13-14. 

Responding to call of Regional Chairman B. R. 
Caldwell, Commissioner of the California High- 
way Patrol, were the following state represen- 
tatives: 

Arizona—Superintendent G. O. Hathaway, Ari- 
zona Highway Patrol; Colorado—Chief G. R. Car- 
rel, Colorado State Patrol ; Jdaho—Superintendent 
A. P. Bunderson, Idaho State Police, Vice Chair- 
man (West) of the Section; Montana—Supervisor 
Glenn M. Schultz, Montana Highway Patrol; Ne- 
braska—Superintendent C. J. Sanders, Nebraska 
Safety Patrol; New Mexico—Chief J. P. Roach, 
New Mexico State Police; Oregon—Superintend- 
ent H. G. Maison, and Deputy Superintendent Lee 
Bown, Oregon State Police; Washington—Chief 
James A. Pryde, Washington State Parol; Wyo- 
ming—Chief R. O. Galloway, Wyoming Highway 
Patrol; Alaska—Superintendent A. P. Brandt, 
Alaska Territorial Police; and British 
C. E. Rivett-Carnac, Assistant Commissioner of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Also in attendance were Colonel Francis J. 
McCabe, State Section liaison officer, Evanston, 
Ill.; Captain H. D. Robinson, Nebraska; Lieuten- 
ant C. F. Cross, communications officer, Oregon 
State Police; Dennis N. Key, R. H. Hampler and 
A. S. Skern, National Automobile Theft Bureau; 
Theodore J. Loveless, Northwestern Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIll.; and district commanders 
and members of the Headquarters staff of the 
Washingon State Patrol. 

The meeting opened with a message from Gen- 
eral Chairman Russell A. Snook, New Jersey 
State Police, stressing importance of the Section’s 
annual meeting to be held in New Orleans in con- 
junction with the 61st Annual IACP Conference, 
September 26-30. The program, he said, would 
review the Section’s history and activities, give 
attention to current major problems of operations, 
administration and public support, and would 
give attention to drafting a set of objectives for 
endorsement of the Section. 

Liaison Officer McCabe gave a brief review of 
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Chairman Caldwell 


the regional meeting held in Kentucky by the 
South Central Region. Chief Pryde discussed the 
Washington State Patrol’s part in the statewide 
enforcement program. He asked two of his execu- 
ive officers to enumerate techniques in more de- 
tail. 


Statewide Enforcement Techniques 


Captain Carlson explained that the Washing- 
ton State Patrol is not doing anything new; but 
is using emphasis and saturation patrols. He 
stressed training of every Patrol officer in en- 
forcement techniques. In addition to being more 
alert for traffic law violations, Patrol officers 
are making more contacts with the driving public, 
with more people being stopped by a greater 
number of men on patrol. There has been more 
evidence of a very critical interest by the entire 
department in the program. In his opinion, the 
Washington State Patrol program does not show 
the men doing anything more than working 
harder. 

Captain Whittall said the program is labeled 
“Traffic War’—a war on the people who commit 
traffic violations. He said accidents had been 
reduced 31 per cent in the month of April, and 
during a comparative five-month period it was 
noted that in 1952-43 there were 7.2 deaths per 
million miles of travel in Washington, while dur- 
ing a like period of 1953-54 there was a death 
rate of only 4.5 million miles of motor vehicle 
travel, brings about a decided reduction of 27 per 
cent. There was also a 30 per cent reduction in 
personal injury accidents. 

To accomplish its purpose, the Patrol 

1. Took men off desk jobs and put them on 
the road. 

2. Cut down on speed tolerances, which brought 
about a 54 per cent increase in enforcement. 

3. Carried on a sustained program for public 
support. 

4. Governor of the state took a firm stand; as 
long as police used fair methods, he backed them 
to the limit. 

5. Used radar equipment, some of which was 
borrowed from other departments. 
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6. Used all equipment at hand to bring about 
concerted patrol efforts on all highways. 

(The above methods had people thinking the 
police were everywhere, and also kept them in- 
terested in the traffic problem.) 

7. Kept newspapers and radio and TV stations 

supplied with information, pictures, and over-all 
news coverage. 
The Patrol used a camera car which the news- 
papers liked especially well, and reporters often 
requested permission to ride with the camera car 
to obtain firsthand knowledge of what actually 
happens on the highways of the state. It was 
also brought out that in checking statistical re- 
cords of persons having operators licenses in the 
state, 85 per cent of the people have never been 
arrested and that they are supporting. the pro- 
gram to eliminate the 15 per cent who are vio- 
lators. From his observations, Captain Whittall 
said he believed the police have not used suffi- 
ciently all enforcement techniques they have at 
hand, especially in the newspaper educational 
field. 


Concluding the discussion, Chief Pryde empha- 
sized the importance of all members in the de- 
partment knowing what the program is and their 
role in it. This gives the officers confidence and 
makes them feel that the people are supporting 
them. Also necessary to an over-all program is 
public confidence in the department. Two other 
points brought out were (1) that the program 
was not aimed at speeders only, but at all viola- 
tions of the motor vehicle code, and (2) that 
radar not be used as a substitute for enforcement 
but as a supplement to it. 


Report By States 


At the second session of the meeting, roll call 
of the states brought out the following informa- 
tion: 

Arizona is stepping up enforcement and con- 
ducting a study of its communications system. 

California finds more supervision over patrol 
to be necessary for getting a better quantity and 
quality of enforcement. 

Colorado is concerned over its increased death 
rate due to the short winter season, is conduct- 
ing an intensive enforcement program, has added 
additional manpower to supplement present per- 
sonnel, and is using radar effectively. 
Carrel suggested that a policy on out-of-state 
tourists be defined. 


Idaho has had a five per cent increase in per- 
sonnel, with 20 men assigned to enforcement and 
35 assigned to ports of entry. Use of radio re- 
cordings of on-the-spot traffic work has been 
greatly successful. 

Montana reported it has returned to plain black 
patrol cars and finds it increases enforcement. 
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A new police manual is being developed for the 
department. 

Nevada, in a report in writing submitted by 
Director Robert Clark, who was unable to attend, 
reported a personnel increase of 62 per cent in 
the current biennium; improvements in its civil 
service program, giving job security to personnel, 
a uniform pay scale, advancement through service, 
retirement after 20 years of service at age 55, 
and a uniform allowance for all personnel, 15 
working days with paid vacation, and accrual of 
up to a 90-day sick leave period; completion of 
one-third of a new FM system of communications, 
with balance scheduled for completion by the end 
of the year. Its future plans call for additional 
personnel, establishment of ports of entry on all 
major highways for revenue enforcement; in- 
stallation of a direct monitoring system with 
neighboring state highway police and state police; 
and legislation providing for chemical tests, 
strengthening the drivers license law, a state 
speed limit and speed zoning law, length and 
weight law for trucks, and compulsory motor 
vehicle inspection. 

Oregon reported a 20 per cent increase in per- 
sonnel and a pay increase of $55 a month for 
privates, with the previous top salary now being 
the minimum, resulting in a cut of four-fifths 
per cent in personnel turnover and a better quality 
of applicants. The State Police presently has a 
48-hour work week, but are under pressure from 
groups to reduce this; the officers, however, pre- 
fer the longer hours if shorter hours mean less 
pay. Plans are to establish a training academy 
to replace facilities now being used at the Oregon 
State College. There are 67 men assigned to en- 
forcement of fish and game laws, and a sea-going 
vessel has been added to equipment for off-shore 
patrol. Base pay of privates in Oregon is $340 
minimum, $395 maximum. 

New Mexico has a personnel of 100, 92 mobile 
units, and has been using planes and radar for 
enforcement in the past year. The Governor’s 
state conference on highway safety had secured 
press publicity and public support for more strict 
enforcement, and results are appearing in the 
1954 statistics. 

Washington has completely renovated its pro- 
gram of civil defense since advent of the H-bomb. 
It has 59 points designated for deploying people. 
The State Patrol operates the driver license func- 
tion as an agent of the Department of Licenses, 
handling original examinations, renewals, and a 
hearing on accumulated points for violations. 

Wyoming has had no recent personnel increase. 
A reorganization of personnel has resulted in four 
ratings—corps, sergeants, lieutenants and chief. 
Pay scale is $300 a month to a maximum of $400 
a month, reached in five and a half years. Oper- 
ations for the state’s nine points of entry were 
discussed. 
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British Columbia’s industrial progress, com- 
bined with the building of new roads which con- 
nect with arterial highways, has brought about 
increased travel on the roadways, necessitating 
increased traffic control. In addition to the usual 
motor vehicle equipment, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police operates two airplanes and a fleet 
of eight vessels for policing the coast. Use of 
radar in traffic control is under consideration. 

The Alaska 1953 legislature abolished the for- 
mer Alaska Highway Patrol and created the De- 
partment of Territorial Police, governed by a 
Board of Police Commissioners, including the at- 
torney general, highway engineer and three mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. This Board ap- 
points a superintendent. Territorial Police are 
required to work six days a week, and the salary 
range is $465 a month to $581 for two or more 
years of service. Officer ranks start at $612 for 
sergeants, $673 for lieutenants, $9,500 a year for 
captains, and $10,000 a year for the superintend- 
ent. Thirty days of annual leave is allowed, and 
15 days of sick leave with pay. A police school 
was recently established with complete library 
facilities for use of the officers. The department 
operates 32 mobile units, connected by three-way 
radio network with three divisional headquarters 
and eight outlying stations. 


Chemical Tests - Aircraft - Auto Theft 

At the third session on the second day of the 
conference, attention was given to chemical tests 
for intoxication, use of aircraft in law enforce- 
ment and the Interstate Auto Theft Act. 

Dr. Harris, of the Oregon State Police, gave 
some personal observations on chemical tests in 
which he concluded such tests are helpful, they 
assist in getting convictions, and breath tests are 
not adequate substitutes for blood tests. In some 
states the use of the Intoximeter is found to be 
practical, for the officer does not have to make 
chemical tests of samples but does have training 
in functional knowledge and use of the equipment. 
It was concluded that chemical tests are not a sub- 
stitute for good police work, but are a scientific 
device used in police techniques. 

Airplanes are believed to be practical equipment 
for use by state police agencies, but need should be 
shown if departments are considering such pur- 
chase. This conclusion was reached at close of 
a discussion which revealed: 

1. Nebraska has used aircraft on an experi- 
mental basis and is presently working in coopera- 
tion with the State Aeronautics Department. 

2. Aircraft has proved practical in most in- 
stances, excluding inclement weather. 

3. Aircraft has had a psychological effect in 
curbing and deterring traffic violators. 

4. British Columbia uses planes in transport- 
ing personnel and police dogs. 

5. Most departments use commercial airlines 
for transportation. 
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6. Colorado uses planes for road supervision, 
transportation of personnel, and as litter and 
emergency equipment for transportation in rescue 
work, but does not use the plane for night flight 
or during inclement weather. 

7. In the purchase of air equipment considera- 
tion should be given to the use of helicopters. 

8. Idaho and Arizona use planes. 

9. Washington has rented airplane equipment 
for use in traffic control. 

Dennis M. Key, manager of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the National Auto Theft Bureau, said 
there has been a steady increase in auto theft in 
the area. He recommended a public education 
program be conducted to place emphasis on driv- 
ers removing car keys from their car. His or- 
ganization has a film on the subject which is 
available to police organizations for showing to 
civic groups, and it has able instructors available 
to speak at police training classes. It was noted 
that a serious problem confronts police on report- 
ing thefts which later are revealed to be embez- 
zlements. It was concluded that states should 
emphasize cancellation to other states upon re- 
covery, and that when broadcasts are made, state 
police agencies should be certain that the reported 
theft is carefully screened and verified. 


Out-of-State Drivers—Personnel 


It was the consensus of the delegates that the 
proper policy to follow with regard to out-of-state 
drivers was that both state and out-of-state motor- 
ists alike would receive the same impartial treat- 
ment, the only exception being those tourists 
who denote unfamiliarity with the laws of the 
state in which they may be visiting. 

The question as to what degree departments are 
taking action in preventing accidents in their own 
respective organizations was discussed. Obser- 
vations were that some have review boards made 
up of commissioned officers to investigate the 
accidents. In Oregon, if a member of the depart- 
ment is found guilty of an infraction of the traffic 
law he is liable to suspension. This procedure 
has improved Oregon’s fleet accident record. 

To support requests for additional police per- 
sonnel, there are definite methods and formulas 
used which should be as simple as possible for pre- 
sentation to a legislative committee. There has 
been no recognized formula set out for states, as 
they all present independent studies, and in most 
instances their own experience is the best guide. 
It was also brought out that some state depart- 
ments do not have auxiliary police, while others 
use them as a substitute for professional police- 
men. 

Accident reports, safety belts, psychiatric in- 
terviewing in recruitment, overtime work and 
compensation, warnings and inspection of vehicles 
were discussed briefly with no formal conclusions 
reached. 
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(Pee pa Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcufts, 











FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fietcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 















The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 












The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 















DEPENDABLE Federal 114 Caliber 
NON-EXPLOSIVE wee 


1¥2" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 
They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 
into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal 1¥%2" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 
dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 





: The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 
Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 
ey ARAEa ake GL persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 
Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 





Leg-irons, Spot-lights, Fingerprint Equipment and 
numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 


FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE ment and products. 


Gas Grenade 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


(CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 














Every Law Enforcement 
Officer should own_a... 


Whether you are a “Regular” 

or a “Special” a miniature badge is a 

must for off-duty recognition. Carry 

your miniature with pride, it’s a small 

token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 

styles are also available in regu- 

lation size badges. Miniatures 
MY, have solid backs. 


Blachkintow WAS THE 
LARGEST SELECTION OF BLACKINTON 
ve Ws 


MINIATURE BADGES IN SBLACKINTON & CO., INC. 
ene GINUE 6 ee ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 








